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to-day. Their chief importance to-day derives from the
sheep-rearing industry of the Falklands, and the largest
whaling industry in the world, centred mainly in the depen-
dencies, especially South Georgia.
All the islands and Graham Land were discovered by
English navigators and explorers, the Falklands themselves
first at the end of the sixteenth century, the dependencies
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. French and
Spanish settlements were attempted for a time, but these
were driven out, and then the British for long neglected the
islands, until 1820, when the Republic of Buenos Aires
claimed them, but their settlers were driven out during
trouble with the United States in 1831. Two years later
effective occupation of the islands was resumed by
the British Government and has continued until this
day. A shadowy claim to the islands is maintained in
Argentina, but is not seriously pressed*
The islands are bare and rugged, an unusual feature of
the Falklands being the "stone runs," irregular masses of
quartzite which choke the valleys and are believed to be
due to glacier action. For the hardy islanders, who are
largely of Scotch descent, the climate is healthy, and the
extensive boglands of the Falklands are well suited to rearing
sheep, which is the principal industry, wool, tallow, hides
and skins being the chief items of export. Mutton and beef
are a few pence a pound, and penguin eggs are plentiful,
but most foodstuffs have to be imported from South
America.
The population, which numbers only about three thousand
foi the whole group, is mainly concentrated in fast Falk-
land, and about half live in the little capital of Port Stanley.
There are many good harbours but few roads, and transport
is mainly by sea and on horseback. High winds prevail all
the year round, which make it difficult to grow any crop